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Lumber 


Company 
Seeks Funds 


-Sehnabel Lumber Company 
of Haines is appealing for finan- 
cial aid from companics and in- 
dividuals throughout Alaska to 
help pay costs of new litigation 
in the firm's court battle with 
the Southeast Alaska Conserva- 
tion Council (SEACC). 

In a landmark ruling, Judge 
Allen Compton of Juneau on 
December 31, 1980 required the 
preservationist organization to 
pay $25,000 in court costs and 
attorney fees to the private 
Haines lumber company they 
had sued, after the plaintiff's 
charges had been denied, SEACC 
appealed the ruling two weeks 
later, but on January 30, a court 



















order was issued — ordering 
SEACC to pay. 
However, Schnabel Lumber 


Company is now forced with 
continued litigation costs and 
preparing briefs for presentation 
to the State Supreme Court af- 
ter SEACC filed an Appeal for 
Stay March 2. 

John Schnabel, president of 
the lumber company, said, “It is 
important that we not lose by 
defuult the opportunity to up- 
hold this landmark decision.” 
Schnabel said his company “is 
tapped out and does not have 
the funds to pay its aged trade 
accounts, e cannot finance 
another round of litigation,” 
Schnabel added. 

The Borough of Haines has 
provided $3,500 to obtain a 
transeript of the trial and Sch- 
nubel’s attorney has agreed to 
continue the case on hopes the 
company can find a way to pay 
him. - 
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A Petrochemical Plant Next Door: 
What’s In It For My Community? 


By Blair E. Wondzell, Professional Engineer, Member of the Engineering Information Committee of RDC 


Potential petrochemical — in- 
dustry development in Alaska is 
a controversial issue. Valdez, Se- 
ward, Kenai, Point MacKenzie, 
Fairbanks and Fire Island are 
locations being considered as 
plant sites. 

Why these and not 
ethers? Because local govern- 
ments asked that these areas be 
considered. Those communities 
which didn’t ask, ure not being 
considercd. 

Why did six communities ask 
to be considered as the location 
of a major 2 billion dollar petro- 
chemie¢al complex? Perhaps the 
answer can best be understood 
by considering what happened 
to Valdez as a result of pipeline 
and oil terminal construction 
and operation there. 

The valuation of Valdez real 
and personal property increased 
from less than 50 billion dollars 
to more than 1700 million dol- 
lars, a 24-fold increase in less 
than 10 years. This has allowed 
Valdez to reduce its property 
tax rate to 6,548 mills ($654.80 
on a $100,000 home) and to 
drop its 4% sales tax. Other 
comparable cities have much 
higher tax rates. For example, 
Cordova and Seward have mill 


sites 


rates of 15.00, What does this 
difference in mill rates mean to 
the average citizen? A tax differ- 
ence of about $900.4 year 

While the individual home 
owner saves about $900 per 
year, the city of Valdez enjoyed 
1979 tax revenues of $9.7 mil- 
lion - the same tax revenues of 
the City and Borough of Juneau 

By comparison, Cordova had 
1979 tax revenues of $1.4 mil- 
Son und Seward about 6 million 
dollars while the entire Mata- 
nuska-Susitna Borough received 
only 6.7 million. 

At the end of P9779, Valdez 
had a population of 4,066, 
while the Matanuska-Susitna Bo- 
rough had a population of 
23,177. and the City and Bo- 
rough of Juneau 23,115. Is it 
any wonder that Valdez is ac- 
tively seeking additional indus- 
try? 

What would the petrochem- 
ical complex now being studied 
by the Dow-Shell Group mean 
to the various local governments 
who have asked that their area 
be considered? (The study is be- 
ing conducted under contract to 
the State of Alaska.) Annual 
property tax revenues generated 
by such a petrochemical plant 








Dow Chemical Engineer, Midland , Michigan. 





for each location, based on Alas- 
ka Tax Table 1980 mill rates, ex- 


cept Anchorage which is the 
May 1981 rate, would be as 
follows 


Municipality of Anchorage, 
Fire Island $17.7 million 


Matanuska-Susitna Borough, 
Point MacKenzie $16.8 million 


North Star Borough, 
Bonanza Creek $12.4 million 


Kenai Service Area, Wildwood 
/ Nikiski $9.9 million 


Seward Service area, 
Fourth of July Creek 
$20.0 million 





Valdez Service Area, 
Glacier Stream Valley 
$13.1 million 


In addition to the annual 
property tax revenues generated 
(Continued on Page 4A) 


Fishing and Offshore Drilling Coexist Peacefully 


By Ronald C. Lassiter, President, Zapata Corp. 


Few ocean-related issues have 
stirred more controversy than 
the federal government's deci- 
sion to seek oil and gas leases on 
the Georges Bank, offshore Mas- 
sachusetts. Environmentalists 
and some fishing interests pro- 
tested that exploration and de- 
velopment would imperil fish 
harvests from the 20,000-sq. 
mile area, 80 miles east of Cape 
Cod. Energy developers” disa- 
greed. 

That argument is mostly be- 
hind us now, and oil und gas 
exploration is slated to begin 
later this year, but the Georges 
Bank debate provides a micro- 
cosm of the concerns that se- 
parate environmentalists — and 
developers in many areas, inclu 
ding Alaska. : 

Much of this debate is more 
fiction than function, ueither 
side seems to want to take the 
time to understand the other's 
position. That is sad because | 
firmly believe offshore drilling 


Schna- and fishing can coexist peace- 


ane 





fully and productively. 

1 make that statement with 
conviction because | am_ presi- 
dent of a unique company that 


is a major offshore drilling con- 


tractor and also has extensive 
commercial fishing operations. 
Offshore oil and gas exploration 
and fishing “are both maritime 
operations that share common 
problems and require similar ex- 
pertise. Our-experience defini- 
tively has demonstrated that the 
two industries are compatible. 

The conclusion is supported 
by a report complied by Rice U- 
niversity. Called the “Offshore 
Econology Investigation.” _ the 
nearly 600-page document is one 
of the most complete studies of 
the effects of oil drilling and 
Production on the coastal envi- 
ronment. According to the re- 
port, natural changes in the mar- 
ine ecosystem cause greater ef- 
feets over time than oil drilling 
or production, 

Consider the situation in the 
Gulf pf Mexico, During the past 

> ae 


a _ = 





25 years, offshore drilling has 


grown from nothing to extreme- 


ly heavy development in some 
areas, especially offshore Louis- 
jana where more than 3,000 
structures are lovated today 

During this period, we have 
seen consistent increases in the 
menhaden harvest in the urea, 
growing from 213,000 metric 
tons in 1955 to 820,000 metric 
tons in 1978. This fact is of key 
importance because menhaden is 
a delicate species, as are shrimp 
and other shellfish, and depends 
on a clean estuarian system for 
survival. 

Given these facts one has to 
conclude that, at a minimum, 
the presence of rigs has not been 
detrimental to the fishing indus- 
try. 

An important reason why the 
petroleum and commercial fish- 
ing industries have been able to 
coexist’ peacefully is because 
both have matured in recent 

ears. The petroleum industry 
as discovered that fishermen 





are good marine neighbors and 
has become much more careful 
to keep the ocean environment 
clean. 

Fishermen, on the otherhand, 
have enjoyed many benefits 
from the presence of the petro- 
leum industry, including impro- 
ved ports and harbors, better 
vessel repair facilities and stron- 
ger local economies. 

One recurring concern of the 
fishing industry boils down to 
competition for physical space 
in offshore areas. Many times, 
it is assumed that thousands 
of platforms will suddenly dot 
the offshore horizon, constitu- 
ting a navigational hazard. 

That is simply not going to 
happen on the Georges Bank. 
A 1976 study by the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
estimates that, at most, plat- 
forms would pre-empt some 62 
sq. miles ef the bank. 

Another concern voiced is 

- whether the drilling process 


(Continued on Page 44) 


















An RDC Editorial 


“Our Fair 
Share” of 
Oil Profits 


A frequently heard phrase 
when discussing Alaska’s special 
oil and gas corporate income 
tax and the proposed “back- 
stop” tax is “our (Alaska’s) 
fiat share.” 


The argument favoring the 
ever increasing taxes (13 times 
‘Since 1969) on the oil industry 
generally begins with the state- 
ment that Alaska owns the 
oil. 

However, between 1965 and 
1969, Alaska sold to oil com- 
panies the rights to the oil on 
leases to which they competi- 
tively bid at bonus and royalty 
rates accepted by the state. In 
the famous 1969 lease sale, the 
successful bidders paid the state 
an astounding $900 million in 
“bonus payments” in addition 
to the standard one-eighth of 
gross value retained royalty. This 
royalty share is not affected by 
investment costs or drilling and 
Operating expenses. It is auto- 
matically pegged to the oil’s 
value. 


It is important to remember 
that most of these contracts 
were made and signed by the 
state and oil companies before 
anyone knew if commercial 
quantities of oil even existed 
under the leases: 


All the bonus payments and 
millions of investment dollars 
were risked before a way to 
transport the oil to market was 
available. 


The point here is that it was 
private investors who took 
the risks, not the state. Just as 
companies which bought Gulf 
of Alaska oil leases (where the 
exploratory wells turned out dry 
and are a major loss) have no 
right to ask the state for their 
bonus payments to be returned, 
the state should not have a right 
to effectively “change the terms 
of the contract” in order to in- 
crease its share of the Prudhoe 
Bay production. 


Total state tax burden on the 
oil, companies has _ increased 
roughly 1400% since 1968. 
(That is the increase comparing 
total taxes which the oil com- 
panies would have paid Alaska 
in 1981 if they were taxed under 
laws in effect when Prudhoe Bay 
was discovered, to the tax laws 
of today.) 


For every dollar of incremen- 
tal value on Prudhoe Bay oil, 
producing oil companies receive 
only nine percent while the state 
and federal governments take 
more than 91 percent. In 
1978, the first year of full 
production, Alaska’s royalty 
share of oil was worth 
approximately $200 million. In 
1981, the state’s share is esti- 
mated to be worth $1,460 mil- 
lion. The bulk of that increase 
is a result of price decontrol. 
To say that Alaska would not 
get its “fair share” without in- 
creasing taxes is obviously false. 


Alaska’s increase tax burden 
on the oi] industry is far from 
being fair and equitable. It is 
nothing more than an “appro- 
priation” (which Webster defines 
as “making something ones 
own... without authority or with 
questionable right”). Even state 
governments must be guided by 
rules and principles. The state 
has the same obligation to act 
in good faith as corporations and 
individuals. If not, the rights of 
us all are severely jeopardized. 
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Fear of Chemicals is Becoming a Popular “Disease” 


By Peter M. Ricca, PhD, Member of the Engineering ‘Information Committee, Resource Development Council 


The arguments of those who 
are against the expansion of the 
petrochemical industry in Alaska 
are designed to ride on the coat- 
tails of the “cancer scare” that 
seems to be popular these days. 
We've heard that hamburgers can 
cause mutations, that maras- 
chino cherries are no good for 
us, that saccharin causes cancer 
in Canadian rats, and more re- 
cently, that some of the pro- 
ducts being studied by the Dow- 
Shell Group are “known” or 
“suspected” carcinogens. 

In recent months several lo- 
cal advocates have ballyhooes 
some of the petrochemical pro- 
ducts being studied by the Dow- 
Shell Group as being “known”or 
“suspected” carcinogens. The 
author of one article went fur- 
ther. “Moreover, several of the 
chemicals are enormously toxic 
to aquatic life while very little, 
if anything, is known about the 
environmental impact of some 
of the more exotic chemicals”. 
And repeatedly we keep hearing 
about “official lists” of carcino- 
gens published by the National 
Institute of Occupational Safety 
and Health (NIOSH) or the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health 
Administration. ’ 

There is one so-called “offi- 
cial” list published by NIOSH 
that includes over 2400 substan- 
ces that the agency considers as 
“suspected carcinogens.” Ap- 
proximately 1,905 of these sub- 
stances were selected on the ba- 
sis of reported non plastic or 
carcinogenic effects; the remain- 
ing substances were included on 
the basis of expressed (tumor 
producing) interest. 

Interestingly enough this list 
also includes a lot of other ma- 
terials which most of us are fam- 
iliar with: table salt, cellophane, 
silk, silver, rock salt, steric acid 
(used in many hand soaps, hair 
shampoos, etc), ethyl alcohol 
(used in distilled spirits), petro- 
leum, fertilizer, etc. One com- 
pound, selenium, is a trace ele- 
ment essential for human life, 





Industrial Threshold Values For 
Petrochemical Plants 


Product_ 
Ethylene 
Ethylene Glycol 
Ethylbenzene 
Ammonia 
Polyethylene 
Urea 
Benzene* 
Methanol 
Styrene 
Caustic Soda 
Ethylene Dichloride 


F  Flamable only 
N_ No limit set 


Allowable Concentration (ppm) 


F 
50 


* Suspected carcinogen in man at high dose levels. 





but is deadly at high doses. Few 
of us are ready to buy the argu- 
ment that these compounds are 
completely safe to human health 
and the environment, but few of 
us mismanage our exposures to 
them to make them harmful 
to our health. 

The NIOSH notion that we 
are surrounded by more than 
2400 nasty chemical carcinogens 
is refuted directly by the con- 
census opinion of most profest 
sional industrial physicians and 
hygienists, including the Ameri- 
can Conference of Governmental 
Industrial Hygienists (ACGIH). 

An ACGIH pulbication en- 
titled, “Threshold Limit Values 
for Chemical Substances & Phy- 
sical Agents in the Workroom 
Environment” lists threshold val- 
ues for 730 chemical compounds 


Report Shows Bowhead Whales 


Return Despite Expanded 


Oil Operations in Beaufort 


By Patricia E. Starratt, Industry Representative, Science Advisory 
Committee, Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission 


of 
artificial 


The 
Operations 
land in 
Sea has produced np’ decline of 
bowhead whales in the area. 

An August 1980 aerial sur- 
vey conducted by Ecological Re- 
search Associates, Inc., for the 
U.S. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment states on five days during 
the month 162 bowhead whales 
were observed by scientists. 
Some were as close as one-half 
mile from Issungnak Island. Dur- 
ing the same month, indus- 
try personnel recorded 18 sight- 
ings of 135 bowheads in the 
area. 

The presence of numerous 
bowheads in the area of the arti- 
ficial gravel island surprise scien- 
tists who had conducted similar 
surveys the two previous sum- 
mers. In 1978, there were only 
eight sightings for a total of 
63 bowheads und in 1979 only 
two sightings were made and 
seven bowheads counted. 

Construction of the island 
had begun in 1978 and continu- 
ed during the winter of 1979-80. 
Issungnak was used as a platform 


presence 
on an 


petroleum 
is- 
the Canadian Beaufort 


for exploratory drilling. The dril- 
ling results were promising, so 
the operator, ESSO Resources 
Canada Limited, decided to ex- 


pand the island in the summer 
of 1980. 

Expansion operations includ- 
ed a large suction dredge, a barge 
camp, four tug boats and two 
crew boats. 

Recordings of composite 
sound produced by the dredge 
and auxiliary equipment showed 
that the sounds in the area were 
well above quiet ambient levels 
out to a range of at least 2.76 
miles north of the dredge. 

The evidence suggests that 
the sounds from the island con- 
struction operation were audible 
to bowheads at least within 
three miles and to thé north, in 
deeper water, the sounds were 
likely to carry farther. 

The report, “Behavior, Dis- 
turbance Response and Feeding 
of Bowhead Whales in the Beau- 
fort Sea, 1980,” was completed 
in January 1981. Copies may be 
obtained from the BLM office 
in the Anchorage Federal Buil- 
ding at 7th & C St. 


and dusts. On this “list’’ only 
10 compounds are rated as con- 
firmed carcinogens in man with 
with an additional 20 com- 
pounds identified as“ suspected 
carcinogens. These 30 
compounds identified as “high 
tisk” by the ACGIH are a far 
cry from the _ 2400 NIOSH 
“hit” list. 


A pasic_premise to the study 
of ison is that jong term 
harm to human health from ex- 
posure to substances is based on 
the level of exposure (or dose) 
to that substance over a period 
of time. Unlike bacteria and la- 
boratory animals such as ro- 
dents, rabbits, dogs, etc, hu- 
mans have the ability to de- 
toxify many substances they are 
exposed to naturally. Otherwise, 


the low level exposures. to na- 
turally occuring chemical sub- 
stances we routinely encounter 
would have snuffed out human 
life long ago. 

As we voluntarily limit our 
exposures to such potentially 
harmful substances, such as 
table salt, alcohol, cellophane, 
etc., the petrochemical industry 
and government, though regula- 
tions, altempt to manage the 
risk of potential harm to those 
exposed to substances below 
levels which scientific data indi- 
cate little to no potential for 
harm. In most cases industry 
voluntarily limits those 
exposures to levels far below 
those imposed by governmental 
regulation, 

One of the reasons why the 
petrochemical industry has be- 
come the second fastest indus- 
try monitored by the National 
Safety Council is the research 
effort expended voluntarily by 
industry to understand the po- 
tential to cause harm to human 
health and the environment of 
the products it manufactures, 
transports, handles, and con- 
sumes. The industry goes further 
in what is called hazard com- 
munication — informing its em- 
ployees and users of its products 
about hazards that —_ those 
products may pose and about 
ways to protect themselves from 
them. It is found that a pro- 
duct cannot ve made or handled 
safely, the product will not be 
made, Present state-of-the-art 
manufacturing technology and 
good safety programs allow their 
manufacture and handling with = * 
socially accepted risk to hu- ~ 
man health and the environ- 
ment. yf 

We have to realize that right 
now we are living with an 
enormous amount of propo- 
ganda concerning petrochemi- ~ 
cals. Fear of chemicals, not 
fear of cancer, is the most 
popular “disease” we have right 
now, 


‘ 
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In Whose Public Interest? 


By Paula Easley, RDC Executive Director 


A private concern known as 
the Alaska Consumer Advocacy 
Corporation (ACAP) received 
$150,000 from the Department 
of Community and Regional 
Affairs in March 1981 and is 
now seeking second-year fund- 
ing from the Alaska Legislature. 
The original funding occurred 
despite overwhelming public op- 
position. 

Background on state “public 

interest” funding 

During the 1980 legislative 
session, the Resource Develop- 
ment Council (RDC), monitored 
projects line itemed in HB 60, 
the supplemental budget, and 
urged the following items not be 


funded with tax dollars: 

Alaska Public Advocacy 
Corporation....... $453,000 
Alaska Public Interest Research 
Group (AKPIRG)...... 75,000 
Alaska Center for 

Policy Studies. .... . . 317,500 
Citizen Participation 

Projectsee ioc penis: 48,3000 
Newspaper project. ....- 7,500 


RDC believed the funding 
was for private groups, with 
narrow interests, and properly 
should not be funded with tax 
dollars. 


louse-Senate ee nference 
Committee (FCC) for in-depth 
serutiny and the traditional 

_ trade-offs. 

_ Many legislators and members 
of the public were concerned 
over the proposed funding. They 
pledged to press members of the 
FCC to delete the funds. The 

~ FREE Committee of the Anch- 
orage Woman’s Club and mem- 
bers of several trade associations 
joined the fight. After a long 
and costly effort by consumers 
all over the state, HB 60 was 
amended and passed, without 
the $900,000 for the so-called 
_public interest activities. 
Interim Committee Takes Over 
The victory was short lived. 
An interim committee, legisla- 
tive Budget & Audit (B & A), 
was given $375,000 in HB 60 
for “research projects,” to be de- 
signated by the leadership of the 
_ House of Representatives, assu- 
med to be Speaker Terry Gar- 
diner, RDC learned that, in spite 
of the legislature’s denial of the 
controversial projects, contracts 
were being drafted for AKPIRG 
and the Alaska Center for Policy 
Studies. Also in draft form was 
a $50,000 contract for long-time 
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1 attorney John Hedland for 

‘history of oil development.”” 

J PI denied as- 
Alaska Center 


Alaska Center for 


Policy Studies $270,000 
AkPIRG- : 
Housing $25,000; Health $15, 
000 Total 40,000 


History of Oil Development 
50 


$360,000 
This leaves $15,000 in the 
account. Jamie Love, 7/17/80” 


In whose account? Love was 
the executive director of 
AKPIRG. 


Also an examination of prior 
legislative contracts revealed that 
AkPIRG had in.1979 received 
$11,384 from the Alaska Center 
for Policy Studies for work on a 
study entitled “Energy Alterna- 
tives for the Railbelt.” 

RDC questioned why the 
Center for Policy Studies sub- 





opponents to the contracts un- 
der consideration, the crucial 
six votes for contract approval 
were never obtained. Once more 
the matter was laid to rest. Le- 
gislators also promised to pursue 
reform of contracting proce- 
dures. 
December 1, 1980 

A legal notice in the Anch- 
orage Times read in part. “The 
State of Alaska, Department of 
Community and Regional 
Affairs requests proposals to 
provide a program of representa- 
tion of Alaska consumer in- 
terests in front of Alaska State 
regulatory agencies and Alaska 
courts. $150,000 is available 
to fund this program which is 
expected to last one year.” 

The Request for Proposal 
read: “$225,000 was included 
in the FY81 budget for the 


ns — *4,000,000 





















Will the real consume 


contract legislative funded 
studies with a consumer advoca- 
cy group, instead of with per- 
sons having technical expertise 
in energy. And why two long- 
time foes of oil development 
(Hedland and Grandjean) should 
be selected to do a study of its 
history. Besides, the history of 
oil development in Alaska is well 
documented. 

During the summer 1980 
B&A committee meetings the 
FREE Committee produced a 
number of recent housing stu- 
dies to support its position that 
another study was totally un- 
justified. The Alaska Support 
Industry Alliance, RDC and 
various trade associations were 
prepared to show why not one 
of the contracts was necessary, 
and Common Sense for Alaska 
offered to perform one of the 
studies for a dollar. 

By now considerable focus 
was on the manner in which 
legislative contracts were grant- 
ed. Both the FREE committee 
and Common Sense demanded 
reform and prepared recom- 
mended guidelines. As the 
practice stood, committee chair- 
men could give contracts in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 





_ to anyone they chose. Other 


legislative committee members 
had no say in the matter. 

For the B&A committee at 
least this freedom was inhabited 
by an unexpected motion of 
Sen. George Hohman. He asked 
that a majority of the 10-mem- 
ber committee approve all con- 
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1 please stand up!!! 
Office of the Governor, Division 
of Policy Development and Plan- 
ning, for funding a consumer 
advocacy project. That amount 
was transferred to our depart- 
ment by a Reimbursable Service 
Agreement. $150,000 is availa- 
ble to fund this project and the 
remaining $75,000 will be divi- 
ded into smaller consumer advo- 
cacy grants on specific issues.” 
Behind the Scenes 

How did the funds for so- 

called consumer activities - re- 


jected by legislators on nu- 
merous occasions - get to 
C&RA? 


Enter Rep. Joe McKinnon, a 
then legislator and AkPIRG em- 
ployee. On June 23, 1980 (at 
the very time all the public out- 
ery was taking place), McKinnon 
wrote a_ six-page letter to 
Frances Ulmer, Director of the 
Division of Policy Development 
and Planning, in the office of 
Gov. Jay Hammond, which 
began: 

~ “As requested, I am providing 
you with back-up informa- 
tion on the $450,000 appro- 
priation which I requested 
the Free Conference Commit- 
tee to include in the budget 
to provide for consumer re- 
presentation before state 
agencies. These funds were 
originally designed to the 

Alaska Public Advocacy Cor- 

poration for two years’ fund- 

ing. When Rod _ Pegues 

(Attorney General’s office) 

sent down his letter setting 

out the Administration’s ob- 


sumer representation.” 
“Needless to say, there is a 
great amount of opposition by 
certain industry groups to con- 
sumer advocacy efforts...The 
question of funding consumer 
representation is really a poli- 
tical question that pits the 
interest of certain industry 
groups against the broader in- 
terests of the consuming public. 
“The people who are likely to 
oppose this are, of course, a 
highly influential and articulate 
group. It is this same group, 
moreover, that was so successful 
last year in getting the lion’s 
share of the three billion dollars, 
through such things as tax re- 
peal, which benefits the rich 
more than the poor, and the 
half-billion dollar loan program 
which provides subsidies to 
those in high income brackets.” 


If Mckinnon was referring to 
the RDC as one of those “indus- 
try groups,” he is correct in ex- 
pecting opposition, but his as- 
sumption that RDC is an indus- 
try groups is incorrect. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of RDC’s 
members are individuals who 
pay as little as $5 for RDC to 
represent them. Many of its 
members belong to over a hun- 
dred organized labor locals in 
the state. RDC’s members are 
also consumers. Even so, it is 
RDC’s position that any con- 
sumer representation before 
public agencies - local, state, 
or federal - should be paid for 
by the consumer or groups 
representing that consumer’s 
viewpoint, NOT by _ state 
appropriations for such  pur- 
poses. 

RDC has testified both before 
the Coastal Policy Council and 
the Alaska Public Utilities Com- 
mission, urging that public in- 
tervenors, including RDC, not 
be paid for their intervention 
with tax dollars. 

RDC later learned that 
Governor Jay Hammond was un- 
comfortable with having the 
$450,000 in his budget and is- 
sued instructions for it to be 
transferred to C&RA. However, 
only $225,000 got there. 

On August 18, 1980, Fran 
Ulmer of DPDP sent a Reimbur- 
sable Service Agreement to Lee 
McAnemey, Commissioner of 
C&RA, in the amount of $225, 
000 to “provide for consumer 





He declared his personal 
intent as to how the funds 
would be used. RDC and others 
do not agree that McKinnon’s 


letter constituted an official 
legislative “letter of intent.” 
Apparently the Governor's 


Office and C&RA accepted it as 
such. 

Because of RDC’s objections 
to the $150,000 contract, Tom 
Fink, then RDC president, was 
invited to sit in on the bidder 
selection committee. There 
was nothing to select. AkPIRG 
was the only applicant. In 
RDC’s opinion, the RFP was 
written solely for AkPIRG, 
although this was denied by 
Connie Sipe of the Consumer 
Protection Division, Department 
of Law, who drafted the RFP. 

A look at another govern- 
ment document, an “Authority 
to Enter Contract Negotiations” 
form, indicated C&RA intended 
to contract with “Alaska Public 
Interest Research Group, the 
Coalition for Economic Justice, 
and/or other groups that may 
respond to newspaper adver- 
tisements.”” 

ACAP in Business _ Fs 

Because the ACAP project is 
housed in AkPIRG headquarters, 
Alaska tax dollars are now fund- 
ing AKPIRG’s rent ($9,000), 
telephone ($3,000), postage, 
copying and office supplies 
($4,500), travel ($4,000) plus 
staff and fringe (19 percent): 
totaling $95,200. Another $34, 
300 goes to outside professional 
service agreements. 

The 


tors will have responsibility “for 


approval of selected cases and 
intervention....” and “AkPIRG 
staff will augument the efforts 
of the Community Education/ 
Outreach Coordinator to reach 
the public.” 

But 25 Other States Do It! 

Press stories and direct state- 
ments by AkPIRG representa- 
tives would have you believe 
that other states fund similar or- 
ganizations. RDC has investiga- 
ted this and can find no record 
of any state providing direct 
funding for a public interest 
research group (called PIRGs 
in other states). 

What AkPIRG refers to is a 
list of states which provide 
consumer services, as Alaska 
does, within state government. 

AKPIRG cited Ohio’s CAP 
as one of those “similar con- 
sumer advocacy organizations” 
which last year saved the state’s 
consumers $40.8 million at a 
cost of only $2 million. The 
Alaska public was not told that 
the agency referred to was a 
state agency called the “Office 
of Consumer Counsel” which 
has a budget of $6 million 
and a staff of 75. It is the lar- 
FACAP Goes Back to the Th 

to the Trou 

Readers of this article a 
urged to read (copies from RDC) 
H. Peter Metzger’s March 1980 
Paper, Government-Funded 
Activisim: Hiding Behind the 
Public Interest, and a recently 
updated (April 1, 1981) report 
entitled “Government Activists: 
How They Rip Off the Poor.” 
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jections to funding of non- 
profit corporations, I suggest- 





the tracts. The motion carried, 
dies which prompted a request by 
( he committee chairman for a — 
aa opin On July 3 the 

ervices ruled 
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Alaska’s Mining Development Critical to Economy ie 


By Dawn Kirk, The Alaska Miners Association 


Mining has been a major influ- 
ence in both the economy and 
settlement of Alaska. Alaska be- 
came famous during Gold Rush 
days and it was the mining dis- 
trict boundaries of those days that 
now make the boundaries of our 
judicial districts. 

Alaska is now known 
@ major mineral resource 
for the United States. 

Mineral development 
will be critical to Alaska because of 
the large number of jobs which 
mining provides and the extensive 
network of transportation and sup- 
port facilities which must be deve- 
loped in association with production, 


to be 
reserve 


Placer mining in Alaska has 
traditionally been the realm of 
the independent, individual miner 


who often worked his claim with 
only a partner or his family. That is 
changing as larger companies are 
entering the placer mining field with 
sophisticated equipment which de- 
mands more employees, suppliers and 
support networks. 

Major hard-rock mineral deve- 
lopment in Alaska-isn’t far in the 
future, as shown by information 
filed with the state of Alaska Division 
of Minerals and Energy Management. 

In Southeast Alaska the Green's 
Creek silver-lead zinc-copper-cadmium 
property which will be developed by 
Noranda Exploration is slated for 
production im the mid-1980’s. The 
U.S. Borax Quartz Hill molybdenum 
deposit east of Ketchikan may 
be producing by 1987. These two 
properties will account for nearly 
1000 new jobs. 

Two other areas 
to have excellent 
the Grady Glacier 
platinum deposit of Newmont Ex- 
ploration in Glacier Bay National 
Monument and the Bohemia Basin 
nickel-copper-platinum deposit of 
Inspiration Development located on 
Yakobi Island. These two develop- 
ments could provide another 500 
jobs and greatly reduce America’s 
new reliance on foreign produ- 
cers for the strategic minerals nickel 
and platinum. 

Other hard-rock 
Southeastern incite 


which appear 
potential are 
nickel-copper- 


deposits in 
the Pyroia 


Fishing and Drilling 
(Continued from Page 1A) 


clouds the water with sediments. 
The answer is “yes,” but the 
Situation is temporary and 
to be honest is not really much 
of a problem. 

By any measure the mud 
discharge from drilling opera- 
tions is only a fraction of the 
amount discharged into ~ the 
water by natural resources such 
as rivers and storms. The Missi- 
ssippi River alone carries nearly 


400 million tons of mud and 
sediments into the Gulf every 
year. 

The hottest issue concerned 
with offshore exploration is oil 


spills. It is Wot my intention to 
brush aside the awful reality of 
an oil spill. Oil spills are disas- 
ters, but they are not catastro- 
phes of the magnitude or fre-' 
quencey popularly believed. 

During the last 30 years, ap- 
proximately 25,000 wells have 
been drilled in U.S. waters. 
Yet there has been only one ma- 
jor U.S. spill that reached the 
shoreline in any significant a- 
mount. That was in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, however, no 
permanent damage resulted. 

The largest oil spill in recent 
years was from the Ixtoe | well 
in Mexico’s Bay of Campeche. 
That spill reached as far as Padre 
Island in southern Texas. Testi- 
mony before the United States 
Senate last December showed 
that the Campeche spill could 
have been avoided if modern 
technology had been used. 

Obviously, | am not advo- 
cating unrestrained spilling of vil 
into the oceans, but I am sug- 
gesting that the oceans of the 
world have an immense and 
vastly underestimated capacity 
for regeneration. Natural proces- 
ses, such as oil seeps, release 
many times the amount of pol- 
Tutants into the marine environ- 
ment as vil operations, yet the 
oceans survive without notice 


lead-zinc-barite deposit on Admiralty 
Island and the Tracy Arm copper- 
lead-zine deposit south of Juneau. 
Development of the Schaft Creek and 
Galore Creek copper deposits in the 
Stikine River drainage in neigh- 
boring British Columbia could also 
have a beneficial economic impact on 
Southeast Alaska. 

Two hard-rock gold mines went 
into production in Interior Alaska in 
1980 in the Fairbanks and Chandalar 
districts. Other future developments 
in the Ambler District include the 
Bornite copper-cobalt deposit of 
Kennicott Copper; Arctic Camp 
copper-lead zinc-silver deposit and 
the Sun and Smucker copper- 
lead-zine-silver deposit of Anaconda 
Copper. 

In the not too distant future, 
mining operations may. soon de- 
velop in the Alaska Range and 
Clearwater Mountains where major 
exploration and evaluations are cur- 
rently underway. 

In the Fairbanks district numer- 
ous lode gold deposits are under 
study for future production in 
addition to the placer mining activi- 
ty in the area. 

In Northwestern Alaska, the Red 
Dog and Sue lead-zinc-silver deposits 
of Cominco American and the Lic 
lead-zinc-silver deposit of GCO Min- 
erals with Houston International 
Minerals are both exptected to be in 
production before the year 2000. 


On the Seward Peninsula pro- 
spects for the tin and _ fluorspar 
deposits of the Lost River area 


are promising for future develop- 
ment and elsewhere in northwestern 
Alaska, mining companies are active- 
ly exploring deposits of tin, copper, 
lead, zinc, silver, uranium and asbes- 


tos. The independence Gold Mine 
near Palmer, closed since World 
War II, is expected to begin pro- 


ducing in 1982. 

Coal is extremely important in 
Alaska’s future. The Beluga Coal 
Field will most certainly be develop- 
ed in the late 1980’s and mines 
planned for the area by lease-holders 
Bass-Hunt-Wilson and Placer Amex 
could employ up to 1400 people and 
produce up to 20 million tons of 
coal per year. 

Near Healy in Interior Alaska, 
able change. 

A 1976 study by the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration states that 1.3 per- 
cent of all petroleum hydrocar- 
bons entering the marine envi- 
ronment are due to offshore pro- 
duction. Nearly 10 percent came 
from natural seeps. Somé 26 
percent came from river run- 
off. The single largest contri- 
butor of marine petroleum hy- 
drocarbons - nearly 35 percent - 
is marine transportation. 

Oil and gas development and 
the promotion and preservation 
of fishing can exist as. good 
neighbors, both doing their part 
to meet vital national needs. We 
need only have the vision and 
understanding to make it hap- 
pen. 


A Petrochemical Plant 


Next Door... 

(Continued from Page 1A) 

by the petrochemica! complex, 
additional tax revenues would be 
generated by the gas liquids line 
which would be built to feed the 
plant. Not that from a tax con- 
sideration, Kenai and Valdez 
have the edge us potential sites. 
Why? Because relative to their 
population size, they both have 
a large, stable tax base, and they 
want to increase it. Kenai has 
two. refineries, un LNG plant, 
and a Urea plant: Valdez has the 
Trans-Alaska Oil Pipeline termin- 
al. 

Do they wish for the yester- 
duys of the pre-pipeline era? 
Do they want things to stay as 
they are now? Or aS they want 
additional growth? Their request 
to be considered as a site for a 
persaeennicns complex speaks 
or itself and indicates their de- 
sire for future growth, 
Hopefully, one of the study 
areas will be lucky and acquire 
a petrochemical complex. 1 say _ 
hopefully. because the current 


study to determine if 4 


Dow-Shell study is a ees 


the Usibelli Mine now produces 
about 750,000 tons of coal and 
production is estimated to increase 
substantially in the near future. 

Alaska mining is currently most 
often characterized as placer gold 
operations, and that too, will increase 
in the future, according to DMEM 
records. 

Placer mining in the future is 
linked somewhat to hard-rock ex- 
ploration and production since the 
opening up of larger hard-rock mines 
allows access and transportation to 
areas which may become potential 
placer production deposits. 

Two to three hundred small 
placer gold mines are presently 
active in Alaska (although plati- 
num, tin and low-grade titanium 
are also mined in small quanti- 
ties by placer methods). 

Placer mines usually employ up to 
about 20 people per operation and 
enjoy the quick startup time and 
quick profit-taking opportunities not 
afforded hardrock mine develop- 
ments. 

The long life of placer depo- 
sits is best exemplified by the Alaska 
Gold Company deposit in Nome, the 
largest placer gold operation in the 
state. It has been worked for 80 years 
and is still rich enough to support a 
huge dredging operation. 


Placer deposits are scattered 
throughout the state, except in 
Southeast Alaska. In Southcentral 


Alaska some of the better known 
areas are Petersville, Nelchina and 
Valdez Creek. 


Other well-known placer gold 
producing areas throughout the state 
include Nyac, Ophir and Flat. In 
Interior Alaska are also the 40-mile 
River, Koyukuk, Wiseman, Chan- 
dalar, Manley Hot Springs, Kantishna 
and Circle areas. These are by no 
means all the areas of the state 
which contain placer gold depo- 
sits, but 
known locations. 

If claim filings are any indica- 
tion of interest in the develop- 
ment of mining in the future of 
Alaska, it is apparent that there 
will be a tremendous amount of 
mining activity for 
to come. 


economically sound venture. —— 
Let’s all hope that their study 
results ure positive and that 
Alaska is fortunate enough to 
obtain a petrochemical complex. 
Lumber Company ... 





nued from Puge TA) 
bel commented: “In this time of 
need, I ask- you to contribute 
to Schnabel Lumber Company 
whatever assistance you can 
afford.” 

In the original court action, 
SEACC, represented by the Sier- 
ra Club Defense Fund, sued 
Schnabel Lumber Company and 
the State of Alaska over a long- 
term timber sale in the Haines 
area, Which preservationists said 
would destroy eagle habitat and 
eagles themselves. The timber 
sale was the result of an exten- 
sive land use plan, compiled by 
local governments of the Haines 
area and the State, which ad- 
dressed the eugle’s needs. A 
special study conducted by the 
Haines-Klukwan Resource Study 
Group also showed thatlogging 
would not be detrimental to ea- 
gles utilitizing the Chilkat River 
Valley. 


AkPIRG 


(Continued from Page 3A) 
agencies, but private groups operating 
with public funds. 

Is Consumer Advocacy Needed? 

The State of Alaska funds a num- 
ber of positions at a cost weil into 
the millions for protection of consu- 
mer interests. It attempts to protect 
the interests of all consumers, indi- 
viduals and businesses of all sizes. 
Consumers are represented on well 
over a hundred state boards and com- 
missions, with their expenses reim- 
bursed by government. 

{f AkPIRG wants its viewpoint to 
be considered in utility rate hearings, 
it should request funding from one 
of its largest supporters., Foalpty 
Nader, : 

AkPIRG stated in its March/April 
1981 newsletter, that ‘‘The staffs « of | 
the APUC, the ATC and the Cons 
mer Protection Division of 
“Attorney baler on 
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deductible. — 


-tunities, or fish and wildlife from this list of resources. However, 


Si 
fone Development Couneil 
Works on Your Behalf 


What is important to you? Your health? 
of living? A broad-based diversified economy? ‘Long-term and — 
stable employment? Having enough food, energy, and other es- 
sentials to live comfortably? is 

If you answered “yes” to any of these questions, thentvou= 
te st important stake in the Resource Develonmiboeit i pe 

RDC 

RDC is the largest citizen public interest organization in . 
Alaska representing nearly 10,000 persons. Membership includes _ 
individuals and local governments, labor unions, business « organ 
izations and companies, 

While RDC cannot be accused of promoting development n 
“only for the sake of profit,” it recognizes the wisdom of utiliz- 
ing, for the good of mankind, the abundant natural resources’ 
found in Alaska. RDC believes that Alaska lands, federal, state 
and private, must be managed to produce a standard of “living 
that will allow Alaskans to partake of the good things the land is 
capable of providing. 

RDC does not exclude wilderness, parks, recreation oppor- 







































ROC does feel that these resources, like minerals, timber, com- _ 
mercial fisheries, agriculture, oil and gas ‘and others, must be — 
managed in multiple use systems, if they are to truly be benef 
al to society. 

RDC is continually expanding its efforts to fully | represent | 
this understanding. A sponsor and prime- organizer of major — 
seminars and symposiums, RDC assists in corrdinating activities — 
of nationally known speakers visiting Alaska. Staff and member 
lobby for laws and regulations that enhance wise resource use 
and advocate regulatory reform. 

RDC has prepared hundreds of written and verbal testimon- 
ies before public hearings to air new or changed regulation pro- — 
posals or legislation. Weekly breakfast meetings, open to the 
public, are held in Anchorage and feature local and nationally 
prominent speakers who discuss pertinent fssues. 

During the past years RDC has been a leader in exposing” 
misuse of state funds through legislative committees and in- 
dividual legislators issuing noncompetitive contracts. The organ 
zation has also been instrumental ‘in stopping almost a million 
dollars for negative public-interest activities. RDC has revealed 
that such contracts have been nothing more than thinly disguised 
efforts at state support of no-growth groups and individuals. _ 

Few important topics have missed RDC’s scrutiny, and ac- 
tive efforts have been taken in many fields to work on the side ~ 
of progress. This has included everything from a statewid 
effort to influence a reasonable federal D-2 lands “settiement to 
aiding a sawmill at Haines in its efforts traw material to 
keep its work force employed. 
Coal policy, water development policy agriculture, the 
Alaska Railroad, petrochemical development, tax relief, regula- 
tory reform and other crucial topics have been addressed by 
RDC. New topics are surfacing contiasally and old: Baers ‘ares * 
still in progress. = 
: Persons desiring additional information about RD 
couraged to visit the ‘organization’e: ness ustiater 444 Wes 
7th Avenue or call 278-9615. 
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CORPORATE/BUSINES 






all 
qa) 


. Two categories of membership are available to bu eirer whi 


publications and services. 
Sustaining: $100 to $2, 000 (maximum) » PEE 
monthly, quarterly or annually 


(2) Supporting: $100 to $1200, PSE, year, payable. annual 





INDIVIDUAL 


nies 


Three categories of membership are available to indiv 
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Mailing address _ 
Type of membership desired; Sustaining 
Full payment enclosed in the amount of $___ 


Please 


Dated_______ Signature 


es? 


in first two 
priority mai 
paigns: 









































igateaptics receive all membership pri 
ng list and encouraged to Participate 


Sustaining: $25 (or masks) _Per oS OER Includes 9 
Review 
Subscribing: 
Review 
Supporting: 


$50 (orn more) i ye 


$5 to $50 per year 





send monthly 





Rex 

The defense, security and aces 
depend to a large extent on our nation’s capability t 
food and fiber and energy and minerals. Our country 
jeopardy of dependence on foreign sources for energy and str 
tegic minerals, and our balance of payments deficit resul} 
not being able. to supply necessities from domestic s' 

Secretary of Interior James Watt has shown 

that he intends to help correct these serious: probl 
ing federal lands to exnlaeeveg and an eval 
ces they contain. 

Secretary Watt ee “pledged "a reasoned, 
conscious program for developing and utilizing” thi 
sources to prevent rampant development 
has vowed to end the “inept, arrOgenis 
terior Department,” and reduce the 
essary federal regulations. — 

Secretary Watt has converted: teas 
ment of the Interior employees from “block e' 
something.” 

By our signatures below, we indicate app! 
hearted support of Secretary Watt's actions thus 
encourage him continue opaiiu 
tional land we plies wh 


